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PUBLISHED WEEKLY, BY JOEL Ke. MEAD, AT FIVE DOLLARS PEK ANNUM, 


The editor of the Delaware Gazctte, after pay- 
ing us a compliment which we do not deserve, 
proceeds to remark on the position which we 
have advanced, that our “ political partics differ 
in nothing but in name;” that “ there is no general 
plan, no outline of national policy in which they 
do not all heartily unite.” The editor does not 
contradict this statement, but proceeds to show 
that a union is impracticable. All bis arguments, 
however, turn upon one point, which is this, the 
preservation of the memory of our old political 
animosities. This is the very point to which we 
have endeavoured to call the attention of our fel- 
low citizens. We have endeavoured to consider 
the question at some length—whether this point 
was worthy an altercation about. If it cannot be 
proved (and the editor himself docs vot pretend 
to say that it can) that any one political object 
can be answered by such mutual charges and re- 
criminations, the question then occurs, tur what 
purpose are they made? We will not pretend to 
say, that it is the duty of one half of our fellow 
citizens to be set in hostile array against the other 
half, without some practical benefit is to result 
from such a contest. The editors of our public 
journals are not employed to call cach other op- 
probrious names for the mere benefit resulting 
from sach a controversy—this is done to keep 
their respective parties together; so that each 
may be brought to the polls on the day of elec- 
tion. But in the present instance there is nothing 
but the name to divide the parties now—and the 
enly question is, whether this name 1s of import- 
auce enough to be continued. Now we do con- 
eeive this to be the most pernicious policy that 
can be devised for practical men. It deprives one 
portion of the community of all share in public 
honours and confidence—they do, by the adoption 
of such a name, pass an act of political outlawry 
upon themselves: they renounce by it their just 
influence in their country. We do not call upon 
gentlemen to renounce a single opinion, nor to 
make a single sacrifice of probity or of honour. 
The only question is, how our country can reap 
the largest share of such qualities. Clearly, if 
the party denominated federal adhere with such 
scrupulous sanctity to that name, their hopes are 
gone. This experiment has been tried in every 
shape, and hard and obstinate has been the con- 
test. The result we all know, and we can confi- 
dently predict what will be the result hereafter. 


Vor. Lb S 








Does it then become these men, by so pertina- 
ciously adhering to a name, to forego all their 
influence, und to fight with almost a certainty of 
defeat. If by renouncing their distinctive appel- 
lation, and burying in a generous oblivion the old 
subjects of controversy, more benefit can be done 
to their country—if they will have more influence, 
more chance of obtaining good or of preventing 
evil, are they not called upon, from motives of 
the purest and most elevated patriotism, to make 
such a sacrifice! Is it their indispensible duty to 
adopt their names, and by so doing to furnish 
their opponents with a political instrument to de- 
feat their own purposes! Let us speak plainly 
and distinctly on this point, because it is one of 
the greatest importance, and on which we pro- 
pose hereafter to enter at large. We will ask, 
then, whether the party called federal do not 
commit political suicide, merely for the-pride of 


] preserving their distinctive appellation. We speak 


to men who are acquainted with men and with 
things; to those who have noticed the course of 
our elections; for with regard to boy-theorists, 
college politicians, and Greece and Rome specu- 
lators, we hold them utterly beneath our notice 
at all. The proposition that the federal party 
should renouncé their name, does indeed scem a 
bold one; but it is justified by the emergency of 
the case. On the ground which has been assumed 
by this party, they are called upon to make this 
sacrifice, unless they are driven to contend this 
desperate point, that so much virtue and so much 
talent which they boast of possessing ought to 


] remain in the minority. They receive information 


of this fact through so many channels, that it can- 
not be doubted for a moment. If the members of 
this party struggled to preserve themselves in the 
minority, they would adopt the same measures 
which they now do, and preserve their party ape 
pellation, Far different are the ideas which we 
entertai upon this interesting subject. And al- 
lowing, for the sake of argument, that the mea- 
sures of our administration have been wrong, 
what is the inference? Is it to be inferred from 


\ *,* . . . 
hence, that our political destinies must remain 


in the hands of those who have done us so much 
injury? This will indubitably follow if the federal 
party do retain their name, as the recent elec- 
tions have abundantly testified. In fuct, and we 
do not speak without book, our present adminis- 
tration preserve their hold on public confidence 
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exertion of the federal party only serves to 
strengthen. ° 

Now, if tliere is sufic’ cnt dignity in this politi- 
cal contest to occupy the attention of our fellow 
citizens, all that we ask of the party disaffected 
tu the administration is, that they may be able to 
fieht their electioncering battles with some tole- 
rable chance of success, and not with an absolute 
certainty of defeat. 
scut, there is no hope of change, and there wily 


As the contest stands at pre 


he none if the respective parlies are denominated 
as they now are, Allowing that this is a ridiculous 
state of things, such is, notwithstanding, the fact 
We have here nothing to do with the question, 
whether the charges urged by these gentlemen 

weainst our administration are true or fulse—it is 
on how they can employ their political hostility 
with the most assurance of advantage. ‘The editor 
of the Delaware Gazette gocs on to remark, that 
the leaders of the majority “do not wish a union 
of the parties.” ‘To be sure, they do not, and for 
the very reason above stated they do not; for as 
long as things continue as they are, they are al- 
most eccrtain of a majority. It is on this very 
ground that we urge the measure—namely, that 
it may fairly be ascertained by an election what 
ut what is 
it to the great and majestic mass of our fellow 
citizens what those, called by courtesy the leaders 
of the party, think on the one side or on the other. 
If men enjoying public confidence are interested 
in the preservation of this unmeaning brawl] be- 
tween two parties who think alike, this furnishes 
the strongest of all arguments why this political 
union. ought to be adopted. But if the name, and 
nothing else, is necessary to the continuance of 
such men in office, a question may be made, whe- 
ther the present cabinet hold their stations more 
by the acquiescence of the democratic party than 
they do by the opposition of-the federal party. 
One fact is indubitable, that the opposition of the 
federal party unites all the discordant ranks of 
their political adversaries, toa man. At this watch. 
word no scism is to be found in the adverse ranks ; 
all hostile heart-burnings and jealousies are ob- 
literated at once. 


the real sense of our countrymen is. 





DR. FRANKLIN. 


We have been favoured with the following curi- 
ous observation from the pen of Dr.:-Franklin. It 
was found among a number: of remarkable manu- 
script notes of his, written om the margin of a 
pamphlet, called ‘ Moral and Political Reftec- 
tions,” published in London in .1770,. and bas’ 
never before been made public.: 
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« The difference” (hetweena civilized & savage 
life) * iS not sé great as may be imagined. Hap- 
piness is more generally and equally diffused 
among savages than in our civilized socicties. Nu 
European who has once tasted savage life can after- 
wards bear to live in our socictiese The care and 
labour of providing for artificial and fashionabix 
wants—the sight of so many rich wallowing in 
superfluous plenty, whereby so many are kept 


poor and distressed by want—the insolence of 


officc—the snares and plagues of law—and thic 
restraints of custom; all contribute to disgust 
them with what we call civil society.” 

The correctness of the doctor’s opmion may 
perhaps be disputed: we, however, give the ob- 
servation as it was found, without comment, mor« 
as a matter of curiosity than as an absolute truism’ 

—— 
From the New-York Courier. 
Tur Critic, No. I. 
AMERUCAN LITERATURE. 

Ii is a remarkable fact, that although ignorance 
upon political and se jentific subjects is favourable 
to the prosperity, and in some degree essential 
to the stability of monarchial government, Great 
Britain patronizes literature more than any nation 
on the globe. It is still more remarkable, that 
although political and scicntific ilumination is 
indispensably necessary to the durability of a re- 
public, the people of the United States support 
and encourage literature less than any civilized 

nation on earth. We boast of our poktical inde- 
pendence on Europe, but yicld most submissively 
to the tyranny of the English press in all matters 
relating to literature. The most contemptible 
production which can issue from London or Edin- 
burgh is cagerly bought, read, and admired here, 
while the best productions of America are not 
to be found in our libraries. A work is published 
here, and attracts no notice; it is republished in 
England, and justly sts mped With the seal of im- 
mortality, to be handed down to posterity—it is 
then, and not till then, that the Americans begin 
to discover its beautics, to pay for it, read it, and 
admire it. 

I consider it as much the duty of a patriot to 
encourage literature, and to exalt the literary re- 
putation of his country, as it is to advance her 
military fame, and vindicate her political rights; 
fur what can contribute more to the national glory 
of any country, than her pre-eminence in litera- 
ture’? Take 2 retrospect of past ages, and you 
find that the brightest and_ most glorious page of 
the history of any nation, is that which is illumin. 
ated by the torch of science. 

Pyramids, obelisks, and mausoleums are crum- 
bled by the shock of time, but the monuments 
of genius are imperishable. 

Whar shall we assert our intellectual indepen- 
dence, and contend with Europe for literary, 4s 
well as political pre-eminence. We defy them in 
arms, and vanquish them; we boast our superi- 
ority in the science of government; but we sen- 


y sibly acknowledge our inferiority in literature— 


we never dare to say whether a play, a poem, or 
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philosophical treatise is worthy of praise, until 
authorized by British decisions. 

How long shall our neglect exile genius from 
our shores, to seek support and subsistence in fo- 
reign countries ? 

‘The insensibility of the people of the United 
States is so palpable, and so universally known by 
American authors, that in order to insure success 
to their productions, they sometimes resort to the 
innocent stratagem of passing them upon the 
public, as the offspring of some European writer. 
‘fhen they are applauded and patronized. Mr. 
Barker, of Philadclphia, who should be emphati- 
cally styled the American Dramatist, has written a 
number of plays, that ought to be numbered among 
the standing stock of the theatre. He wrote, a 
few years ago, a play entitled Marmion, the plot 
of which is taken from Scott’s Marmion. Barker’s 


Marmion is decidedly more interesting than Mr. 


Scott’s. He has removed the intricacy and ob- 
scurity, and consequent imbecility of the plot, 
and marked the characters of the original much 
more strongly. 

Marmion and Lady Heron excite our just ab- 
horrence: De Wilton is rendered a character of 
the highest interest and dignity. ‘The mysterious 
and awful air which De Wilton assumes in the 
abit of the palmer; and the supernatural influ- 
ence which he exerts over Marmion, by a word 
or a glance, heightens our admiration wid respect 
tor his character. 

i do not pretend to say that Mr. Barker equals 
his original in every part of his play, nor do 1} 
think any man could in the dramatic form; but I 
do say, that (take it all in all) the play produces 
emotions much more strong, an interest much 
more intense, and a moral effect much more salu- 
tary, than the poem. This play has been acted on 
the Philadelphia and New-York theatres with 
great eclat, under the supposition that it was a 
European production. {t is now printed, and is 
sold by Mr. Longworth in New-York, and should 
be read by every man who isa lover of the drama, 
and who is disposed to foster American genius. I 
should make some extracts from Barker’s Mar- 
mion, but the play is accessible to every one, and 
no extracts can be made which can do justige to 
the whole. The following lines, however, in 
which Marmion presses Lady Heron to sing, are 
truly Shakespearean. 


Lady H. And yet, by harmony I vow, 
I cannot sing—I must not, dare not sing. 
Mar. Dare not, in pity ’°—’tis a well meant mercy. 
But, lady, it is fruitless while you speak, 
For on those lips Apollo hangs a lyre, 
Waked by each breath to killing melody. 
Jady H. How if I shut my lips? 
Mar. Your eyes are open, 
And Phebus’ shafts are piercing as his sounds. 
Lady H. O! you’re a flatterer. 


Let it not be believed, that in speaking thus of 
Mr. Barker’s literary merits, I am actuated by 
friendship, or undue partiality for American pro- 
ductions. The fact is, I never saw that gentle- 
man m my life, and never had the pleasure to 
read his Marmion until a few days ago. I de- 
sign, hereafter, to examine some of the popular 
Productions of Byron, Scott, and others, and 
> them with come of our American au- 
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SCIENTIFIC, 


The following remarks on the progress of sci- 
ence in the United States, are extracted from a 
letter written, as is said, by Dr. Mitchell to one 
of his European correspondents. 

“‘ There was probably never such a time as the 
present for the cultivation of natural sciences in 
America. Think of the number of able hands 
actually engaged in the several branches for which 
they have a preference, and whom I have had the 
pleasure of seeing within a few months at New- 
York. Mr. Bradbury, who returned from the 
land of the Mandanes and Ricaras, on the high 
Missouri, a few years ago, loaded with indigenoas 
plants and other productions, is now as ardent 
and as capable as eyer to discover new objects. 
Mr. Frazer, after enriching Europe with the 
plants which he and his father found in their long 
and diversified tours through the United States, 
has lately brought from Great Britain a rich sup- 
ply for our praterres and gardens. Mr. Ralin- 
esque, ulready distinguished for his ingenious, 
learned, and original publications, is now em- 
ploying the acuteness of his genius in botanical, 
zoological, and other investigations. Mr. Nastall, 
the traveller through the vast regions west of 
Luke Superior and north of the river Missouri, 
possesses superior qualifications and unquencha- 
ble ardour. Whitlow, among other things, for 
his zeal in favour of a new economical vegetable, 
and for introducing most elegant figures of plants, 
painted in transparent colours. Mr. Pursch, the 
author of the Flora of North-America, a grand 
performance, posting up all that his predecessors 
and cotemporaries have done, and adding thereto 
his owu extensive and correct researches. Mr. 
Rich, the publisher of the Synopsis of the Genera 
of American Plants, the neatest and most conve- 
nient manual that has ever been offered to our 
botanical students. Mr. Le Seur, the famous 
voyager to ‘Timor, New Holland and Van Dieman’s 
Land, whose knowledge of marine zoology sur- 
passes that of every other person with whom I 
have conversed. Mr. Maciure, long known as 
our ablest geologist, has now come to take the 
field again, with directing and doing the most in- 
teresting works. Admiral Coffin, in addition to 
professional merit of an exalted degree, is a trea- 
sure of ichthyological facts; and much may be 
expected from his spirited exertions to explore 
the depths of the ocean. Nor are these all,” &c. 

(Mer. Adv. 
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LEGISLATURE OF NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 


. Thursday, June 6. 
The committee appointed to examine and ¢agt 
the returns for Governor reported, 
That the whole number of votes which the com- 
mittee deem legally returned is 38,407 
Estimated as scattering 75 
Necessary to a choice 19,204 
His exccllency Wittiam Prumer had 20,338 
Honourable James Suearr had 17,994 
And Mr. Plumer was declared duly elected. 
At twelve o’clock his excellency the Governor 
met the two branchcs of the Legislature in the 





representatives chamber; and after being ¢onsti- 
J tutionally aualificd, made the following 
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COMMUNICATION : 


Feilow citizens of the Senate and 
House of Iepresentatives, 

tn meeting the legislature at this time, I cannot 
omit congratulating you on the prosperous con- 
dition of our'common country. When, on a for- 
mer occasion, I had the honor of addressing the 
two houses, the United States were involved in an 
arduous struggle with a nation, that of all others, 
Jiad the means of inflicting on us the greatest in- 
jury. But the brilliant atchievements of our fe!- 
Jow-citizens, both by sca and land, have nobly 
stistained and increased our former reputation for 
enterprize and valor; and by the signal proofs 
which we gave, of a firm and resolute determina. 
tion to defend, at all hazards, our violated rights, 
we have, with the blessing of Heaven, raised our 
public character in the estimation of other nations, 
aid obtained an honorable peace. ‘The war with 
Algiers, which has terminated since the last ses- 
sion, has emblazoned with additional glory the 
-arms of the United States, The disgraceful tri- 
bute which the pirates of Africa have exacted from 
all civilized nations trading in the Mediterranean 
has been successfully resisted by the United 
States; and the people of this country, long dis- 
tinguished for their peaceful habits, have set an 
example in war, which the nations of Europe can- 
not fail to admire, and which I hope they will 
eventually imitate. But though our disposition, 
habits and interest render us pacific, yet the amia- 
ble spirit of peace, accompanied by a course of im- 
partial justice, is not of itself sufficient to insure 
a permanent state of public tranquillity, against 
the encroachments and rapacity of other nations. 
It is therefore our duty in time of peace to make 
the necessary preparations for war. ‘Those pre. 
parations have not only anatural tendency to pro- 
long the blessings of peace, but enable a nation, 
when the calamites of war can no longer be avoid- 
ed, to vindicate its rights and avenge its wrongs 
with great advantage. 

Though the constitution of the United States 
has given to the general government the princi- 
pal authority of making these preparations, yet we 
also have « duty to perform: we are bound to im- 
prove the state and condition of the militia, which 
our constitution considers, when “well regula- 
ted,” as our most “ proper, natural and sure means 
of defence.” To render the militia efficient, it is 
absolutely necessary that they should be well arm- 
ed and well disciplined; without these, the efforts 
of the bravest men will prove unavailing. In our 
late war the deficiency of arms was severely felt ; 
and sound policy requires we should make such 
provision as will in future prevent a recurrence of 
this evil. In one respect there is a difference, 
which ought not to exist, between our laws and 
those of the United States. According tothe for- 
mer, the trainband is to be composed of men be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and forty; but by the 
latter, of those between the ages of eighteen and 
forty-five. As the constitution of the United States 
gives to Congress the authority of organizing the 
militia, our laws on this subject ought to conform 
tothat of the United States. From the nature and 
constitution of all military establishments, courts 
martial have been found necessary ; out law re- 
quires that when a court of this kind is appointed, 
by a general of the lowest grade, it shall consist 
of thirteen members ; which is attended with con- 
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siderable expense to the State, and is a burthen to 
many officers. ‘To remedy this inconvenience, 
would not the rights of our citizens be equally #8 
secure, if the mumbers necessary to compose a 
court martial were considerably reduced / I re- 
commend to your consideration the law of Con- 
gress of the 20th of April respecting the number 
and rank of ficld officers in the militia. 

The progress that we have made in useful 
manufactures within the last four years has been 
great, and afforded much aid to our country in the 
time of her greatest need. Of these establish- 
ments there ure a considerable number in this 
State; and no class of citizens have, perhaps, suf- 
fered so much by the return of peace as those en- 
gaged in mannfactures. Though it is the peculiar 
province of the general government to aid them, 
and though they have evinced their disposition to 
afford relict, by protecting duties, and by repeal- 
ing their laws imposing taxes on them, yet consi- 
dering that these establishments render us less 
dependent on other nations, and that our constitu- 
tion hus made it our duty to encourage them, | 
recommend to your consideration the propriety 
of exempting the property vested in these esta- 
blishments from taxes under the laws of this State, 
for a certain number of years. 

The people of this State are biennially required 
to elect six men to represent them in the congress 
of the United Stites. We have made these elec- 
tions by a general ticket; but 1 think if the State 
were divided, according to its population, into 
six districts, as nearly equal and compact as can 
be formed without dividing towns, it would be a 
real improvement. he electors would then have 
amore full and thorough knowledge of the cha- 
racter and qualifications of the men for whom 
they vote; and the local interests, feelings, and 
sentiments of the people of every portion of the 
State would be more truly represented in the na- 
tional legislature. This principle has been adopt- 
ed by our constituents in the ejection of State 
senators. The constitution, when first established, 
divided the State into only five districts for the 
choice of twelve senators; but when it was revised, 
the people ordered it to be divided into twelve 
districts, cach district to elect one scnator. It 
uppeurs a majority of the States now elect their 
representatives to congress by districts. Should 
you adopt this mode of election, I think it would 
be adviseable to have cach district vote for its 
representative at the same time and on the same 
ballots when they vote for State officers. That 
mode would not only be most convenient to the 
people, but the public mind would be more fully 
expressed, for no meeting of the primary assem- 
blies are so generally attended as those in March. 

Within thirty-four days preceding the first 
Wednesday of December nest, cight persons are 


‘to be appointed in this State, as electors of a 


president and vice-president of the United States. 
Though the constitution of the United States 
gives to the legislature of cach State the autho- 
rity to decide the manner in which the electors 
shall be appointed, and, under that authority, 
some legislatures have themselves appointed the 
electors, yet I think the manner gererally adopt- 
ed, that of electing them by the people, is most 
congenial with the spirit of our republican inst- 
tutions; and that the mode that appears most 
equal and proper, is that of dividing the State 
into eight districts, upon the same principle as 
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recommended for representatives to congress, the 
people of each district choosing one elector. 

As the time of one of our senators in the senate 
of the United States will expire on the third day 
of March next, I presume you will, according to 
the usual practice, make a new election at the 
present session. 

Congress, at their last session, ordered a direct 
tax to be assessed the present year upon the pco- 
ple of each State, equal to half the amount of the 
last assessment; which is probably the last tax of 
the kind that will be levied for many years. By 
information which I have recently reccived from 
the secretary of the treasury of the United States, 
it appears, that it is now too late for the legisla- 
ture to assume that tux, so as to entitle the State 
to any deduction. 

By our constitution, all the judges of our courts 
of law are to hold their offices during good be- 
haviour, until they arrive to the age of seventy, 
and cannot legally be deprived of their seats by 
the other branches of the government, except on 
impeachment by the house of representatives for 
crimes and misdemeanors, and conviction thereof 
by the senate, or by the governor and council on 
the address of both houses of the legjslature. 
The object of the people, in making these provi- 
sions, Was to render the tenure of judicial othcers 
as permanent and as independent of the legisla- 
tive and cxecutive authority, as the nature of a 
free gevernment would permit, that the citizens 
might securely enjoy as impartial an interpreta- 
tion of the laws, and as pure an administration of 
justice, as the lot of humanity would admit. Not- 
withstanding these fundamental and salutary prin- 
ciples, the legislature in 1813, in effect, removed 
all the justices of the superior court of judica- 
ture and courts of common pleas from office, and 
that not on impeachment or address, but by a 
law. By that law they created a supreme court, 
and entrusted a single member of it with the 
power of deciding important questions deeply af- 
fecting the property, liberty, and character of 
our citizens; and gave to six justices of two other 
courts which they made, the manageinent of the 
prudential concerns of all the countics.  ‘Vhe 
powers thus delegated appear better suited to the 
nature of a monarchial than to a republican go- 
vernment. Under these circumstances, I deem 
it my duty to recommend to you the repeal of 
the two acts passed on this subject on the twenty- 
tourth of June and the fifth of November, 18135. 
To repeal these laws will not be innovating, but 
restoring a system of administering justice, that 
has, in substance, been cocval with the carly sct- 
ticment of the country. 

As the trial by jury is an inestimahle privilege, 
and as jurors by their oath are bound, not simpis 
to decide the fact, but the /aw arising in the case; 
it merits inquiry whether judges have not too 
often set aside the verdicts of juries, and deprived 
the people of a portion of the bencfits that would 
otherwise have resulted from that invaluable in- 
stitution. Many of our judicial precedents are 
drawn from Britain, whose laws are variant from 
the spirit of our institutions. Her government is 
monarvhial, and entrusts the rights of the people. 
to the direction of the few; but ours is republi- 
can, and the rights of its citizens are committed 
to the protection of the many. There a single 
verdict, if received by the court, decides the 
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cause; but here, in one cause, there may b¢ a 
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verdict at the common pleas, ‘asecond-verdict at 
the superior court on the appeal, a third on re-. 
view, and, if the judges think necessary, « fourth 
on a new trial.. A law explicitly defining the 
only causes for which judges should set aside 
verdicts would be an improvement in our systan 
of jurisprudence. And considering the number 
of trials to which suitors are by Jaw entitled, it 
appears to me, that if judges were prohibited 
from rejecting the verdicts of juries in all cases, 
except those in which the court may be of the 
opinion that some of the jurors have received 
bribes, or been guilty of corruption, it would be 
safer for the community than the present prac- 
tice. 

Our public offices were made, not for the emo- 
lument of the officer, but to promote the public 
interest; and by the constitution fiwgality is con- 
sidered as indispensably necessary, and economy an 
essential virtue to the State. ‘Lhe great mass of 
our citizens are agriculturists and mechanics, and 
live on the products of manual labour; and from 
this cliss of people is coliceted the principal 
portion of taxes paid into the public treasury. 
—Under such a government, and from such a 
people, justice and sound policy equally re- 
quire that the sularies of their public officers 
should be moderate, not exceeding an adequate 
compcnsation for the actual services they perform. 
We have few, if any offices, that require the of- 
ficer to devote all his tune to the discharge of its 
duties, 

The salary granted to the governor, for several 
yeurs past, is nearly double to what it was for- 
mcrly. Those to the justices of the superior 
court, in the year 1792, were to the chief justice 
six hundred dollurs, snd each of the associate jus- 
tices four hundred sixty-six dollars sixty-seven 
cents per annum, but now they are fifteen hun- 
dred to the one, and twelve hundred to each of the 
others. Whenever the salaries in a republic are 
raised so high as to excite a spirit of avarice, and 
induce men to scek office from sordid motives, it 
has a direct tendency to extinguish public spirit, 
and to destroy the laudable ambition of holding 
office for the noble purpose ef promoting the 
public good. Ht tends to multiply the number of 
office-seckers, inere:se intrigue antl corruption, 
produce extravagance and luxury in the officers ; 
und their influence insensibly leads others to imi- 
tate their pernicious exampic, till it destroys the 
simplicity, and changes the manners and habits of 
the pcopte. ‘This isan evil pregnant with danger 
fou free government. It was the observation of 
a man not less eminent for his talents as a states- 
may than his knowledge as a historian, that high 
salaries are evidence of the decline of republicanism 
ina State, Indeed, no government can long sub- 
sist but upon its original foundations, and by a 
frequent recurrence to the principles on which it 
was first instituted, 1 therefore recommend to 
your consideration, the propriety of reducing the 
salarics of the governor, the justices of the su- 
preme court, and the treasurer. 

_ The rights of conscience and of private judg- 
mént in r¢ligious matters are not only secured by 
our constitution to all men, but are in their na- 
ture unalienable, Civil and religious liberty have 
usually flourished and expired together. ‘To pre- 
serve their purity requires the constant unremit- 
ed vigilance of the peopie and their legislators. 
If any religious associations request acts of ins 
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corporation, to enable them more fully and se- 
curely to enjoy their religious privileges, it ap- 
pears to be our duty to grant them. The 
correctness of their tenets is a subject that lies 
between God and their own consciences, and 
is one that no human tribunal has any right to 
decide. While, therefore, it becomes every man 
scrupulously to examine the foundations of his 
own belief, he cannot guard with too much jeglousy 
against the encroachments of the civil power on 
his religious liberties. 

There is no system of government where the 
gcneral diffusion of knowledge is so necessary as 
inarepublic. It is, therefore, not less the duty 
than the interest of the State to patronize and 
support the cause of literature and the sciences. 
So sensible were our ancestors of this, that they 
early made provision for schools, academies, and 
a college, the good effects of which we daily ex- 
perience. But all literary establishments, like 
every thing human, if not duly attended to, are 
subject to decay; permit me, therefore, to invite 


your consideration to the state and condition of 


Duitmouth college, the head of our learned in- 
stitutions. As the State has contributed liberally 
to the establishment of its funds, and as our con- 
stituents have a deep interest in its prosperity, it 
has a strong claim to our atte;tion. The charter 
of that college was granted December 30th, 1769, 


by John Wentworth, who was then governor of 


New-Hampshire, under the authority of the Bri- 
tish king. As it emanated from royalty, it con- 
tained, us was natural it should, principles con- 
genial to monarchy. Among others, it established 
trustees, made seven a quorum, and authorized 
a majority of those present to remove any of dts 
members which they might consider unfit or in- 
capable, and the survivors to perpetuate the board 
by themselves, electiny others to supply vacancies. 
This last principle is hostile to the spirit and 
grenius of a free government. Sound policy, there- 
fore, requires that the mode of clection should 
be changed, and that. trustees in future should be 
elected by some other body of men. To increase 
the number of trustecs would not only inerease 
the security of the college, but be a mean of in- 
teresting more men in its prosperity. If it should 
be made in future the duty of the president, an- 
nually, in May, to report to the governor a full 
and particular account of the state of the funds, 
their receipts and expenditures, the nuaber of 
students and their progress, and generally the 
state and condition of the college, and the po- 
vernor to communicate this statement to the legis- 
lature in their June session; this would form a 
check upon the proceedings of the trustees, excite 
a spirit of attention in the officers and students of 
the college, and give to the legislature such in- 
formation as would enable them to act with greater 
propriety upon whatever may relate to that insti- 
tution. 

The college was formed for the public good, 
not for the benefit or emolument of its trustees; 
and the right to amend and improve acts of in- 
corporation of this nature, has been exercised by 
all governments, both monarchial and republican. 
Sir Thomas Gresham established a fund to sup- 
port lecturers in Gresham college in London, 
upon the express condition that the lecturers 
should be unmarried men, and upon their being 
married their interest in the fund should absolute- 
‘y cease; but the Brjtish parliament, in the year 
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1768, passed a law removing the college to ano- 
ther place, and explicitly enacted that if the Iec- 
turers were married, or should marry, they should 
receive their fees and stipend out of the fund, any 
restriction or limitation in the will of the said 
Gresham to the contrary notwithstanding. In 
this country a number of the St:tes have passed 
Jaws that made material changes in the charters 
of their colleges. And in this State acts of in- 
corporation of a similar nature have frequently 
been amended and changed by the legislature. 
By the several acts, incorporating towns, their 
limits were established; but whenever the legis- 
lature judged that the public good required a 
town to be made into two, they have made the 
division, and, in some instances, against the re- 
monstrance of a majority of its inhabitants. In 
the charter of Dartmouth college it is expressly 
provided, that the president, trustcts, professors, 
tutors, and other officers shall take the oath of 
allegiance to the British king; but if the laws of 
the United States, as well as those of New-Hamp- 
shire, abolished by implication that part of the 
charter, much more might they have done it di- 
rectly and by express words. These facts show 
the authority of the legislature to interfere upon 
this subject; and I trust you will make such fur- 
ther provisions as wiil render this pmportant in- 
stitution more uscful to mankind. 

‘The constitution impcriously requires that “the 
journals of the proceedings, and all public acts 
of both houses of the legislature, shall be printed 
and published fmmedatelu atter every adjourn- 
ment or prorogation.”” Instances have too often 
occurred, in which not only the journals, but 
laws, Which the people are bound to obey, have 
not been printed or published till after the lspse 
of seversl inonths from the adjournment: but I 
presume vou willtake the necessary imeasures to 
prevent a rcenrrence of this evil. 

As it will be necessary, the next year, to pass 
anew proportion act, for tle assessment of public 
taxesyit is meuwbent on the present legisiature to 
adopt preparatory measures to effect it. From 
the report of the treasurer, you Will ascertain the 
state of the trcusury, and decide whether a supply 
bill is necessary. 

Gur business, as legislators, is to redress the 
crievances, and make laws to secure the rights 
of the peopie. If to this work we bring a right 
temper and disposition of mind, we shall find the 
path of duty clear and plain. We ure the repre- 
sentatives of an important tember of the only 
great republic that now exists. The principles 
of our policy should therefore be just and liberal, 
and our vicws extended beyond the interest and 
feelings of the present moment. As we are legis- 
luting for future times, we cannot too often reficct, 
what judgment posterity will pass on our public 
character, when the spirit of party shall subside, 
and the passions and petty interests of the present 
times are forgotten. A great man of our nation, 
not less distinguished for unaffected piety than 
for real patriotism, observed, That the judgment 
of posterity should be to the statesman what the final 
judgment is to the Christian. And let us never 
forget, that office, however exalted, titles, how- 
ever splendid, and emoluments, however great. 
can confer no honour on the officer, unless he 
faithfully discharges the duty of his trust; and 
that a faithless man raised to office is but the 
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those who clothed him with power. If the people 
have placed us in authority, it is to promote their 
interest, not our own, that we are bound to act. 

I will only add, I shall cheerfully concur in such 
measures as you may adopt for the good of our 
country. ; 
WILLIAM PLUMER. 


‘State of New-Hampshire, June 6, 1816. 


NAUTICAL. 


LIGHT HOUSE ESTABLISHMENT. 


Evtract of a letter from Henry A. 8. Dearborn, Esq. 
Superintendent of Light Houses in Massachusetts, 
to the Commissioners of the Revenue, dated May 
12, 1816. 

“ | have received satisfactory information that 
Winslow Lewis has fitted up Cape Look-Out, St. 
Simon’s, Tybee, Cape Hatteras, Charlestown, 
Georgetown, Cape Fear, and Shell Castle Light 
Houses, with patgnt lamps and reflectors, which 
completes his contract for that purpose. From 
the knowledge which I possess in relation to the 
advantages which result froin this improvement 
of the light houses, I am perfectly satisfied that 
the contract of Mr. Lewis has been executed in 
the manner contemplated by the government. ‘Tiie 
light house establishment of the United States is 
now equal, if not superior, to any in the world. 
The brilliancy of the lights, and the great dis- 
tance they are to be scen, ure so notorious as to 
excite the admiration of the mariners who fre- 
quent our coust. ‘The saving in oil by the new 
lamp is more than one half in the several light 
houses which were fitted up previous to the war. 

I have seen ten of the lights, during the night, 
in this state, which I have often viewed betore 
the improvements of Capt. Lewis, and the con- 
trast is highly creditable to his genius, industry, 
and zeul.— Nut. Intel. 

The Directors of the American Company at St. 
Petersburgh have recently communicated to the 


imperial Academy of Scicnees the subjoined ex- 


tract, from the journal of the Lieutenant of Ma- 
rine, Lasarew, relating to the discoyery of the 
Suwarrow Islands : 

“The Suwarrow, a ship of the Russian Ameri- 
ean Company, commanded by Licut. Lasarew, 
sailed on the 20th October, 1813, from Cronstriclt. 
After having touched at England, the Brazils, and 
New HolJand, he sailed from Port Jackson for the 


itussian settlements in America. On the 27th of 


September, 1814, his ship was surrounded by a 
great number of birds, which increased towards 
sun-set. These birds were so tame, that they 
began to suspect they were approaching an island 
Vhe Suwarrow, having slackened sail, steered to 
the N. N. E. and about 11 at night « low island 
was perceived to the south and east: although the 
breakers were heard at a distance, the ship con- 
tinued driving on, as at the depth of 106 fathoms 


no ground could be found. On the approach of 


day light four other low islands were discovered. 
At the distance of threc miles from the shore the 
sea was more than 100 fathoms deep: when they 
reached the beach they found these islands in- 
habited only by birds, crabs, and rats; there were 
here and there shrubs and cocoa trees, but no 
trace of inbabitants. Lieut. Lasarew named them 
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the Suwarrow Islands, after his ship. We fixed 
their south latitude at 13 deg. 15 min. 15 sec. and 
their longitude at 163 deg. 13 min. 4 sec.. west of 
the meridian of Greenwich. Thus these newly 
discovered islands lie at an almost equal distanc + 


from Navigators’ and the Society Islands.” 


AGRICULTURAL. 


‘From the Cincinnati Gazette. 
PEACH TREES. 


As the delicious fruit of this tree has become 
of late years very scarce in some of the castern 
States, by means of the peach tree decaying and 
finally dying; and as I have for some years (in 
New-Jersey and this State) been anxious to find 
out the cause; and having ascertained to my satis- 
faction that it was not owing to a worm in the 
root, as some have affirmed. I have examined 
the peach tree at almost all times in the year, and 
having found a certain insect on the first growth 
or putting out of the leaves in April, 1815, I was 
led to inquire if this insect had been noticed be- 
fore: and not being able to find any person that 
had ever seen the like, I concluded to wait the 
return of another spring, to make further disco- 
veries: and about the same time this April last 
past, I found the same insect make its appearance 
araun. 4 observed these insects for some time, in 
which they increased very fast. 1 then called on 
a friend in Cincinnati to make it public, and at 
the same time exhibited to him a sample of the 
above insect; but this being delayed, I have 
thought proper at this late hour to make the fol- 
lowing statement of my own observations; espe- 
cially as Lhave, with much sorrow, perceived the 
peach trees in this state are becoming subject to 
decay. 

These insects appear as the first growth begins 
to put out, in April. They increase till they be- 
come very numerous. ‘They are very small at 
first, remain for the most part of the time on the 
under side of the leaf, and cause it to twist and 
turn a pale yellow colour. In a short time they 
turn to a small fly and disappear; there are none 
to be seen after the JOth or 15th of May. They 
somewhat resemble the lice on cabbage or brooin 
corm. JT have not observed that any thing preys 
on them except a small worm, which eventually 
turns to a large fly somewhat resembling a yel- 
low jacket or hornet. My conjecture is that the 
eggs are deposited in the bud in the fall, and 
produced by the warm rays of the sun in the 
spring of the vear. Query: do not these insects 
poison our pesch trees, and bring on this decay ? 
if so, men of leisure, would da well to find out 
some remedy, 

JAMES WOOD. 

Columbia Township, May 16. 


TO WOOL GROWERS, 
BY Mit. ZEDAW HAYDEN, OF BOSTON. 

My business, for a few years past, has brought 
particularly within my observation, the great in- 
stability of the sales of sheep’s wool of American 
growth. The demand for the article and price 
which it has from time to time borne, have been 
equally irregular. Ihave frequently been l¢d to 
inquire into the cause, and endeavou-, in my own 
mind, to point out measures which might, at least 
in come degree, tend to remedy the evil. 
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Permit me, sir, tu suggest to you some of my 
ideas upon this subject. Should they meet the 
approbation of the Massachusetts socicty for pro- 
moting agriculture, I doubt not but they will ex- 
ert their influence in rendering them useful to the 
public. 

The state in which the article has generally 
been offered in market, I conccive to be one of 
the most prominent causes of the irregularity in 
its sales. The greater part of our fine wool has, 
heretofore, been offered in its natural unwashed 
stute, and of the remainder, very little has been 
well Washed. In its natural state it is well known 
that the quantity of yolk and dirt varies essen- 
tially, according to the degree and kind of merino 
blood, the method of keeping the shecp, &c. It 
has usually been wound up in flecec, with the skin 
side out, which presents the best appearance, and 
too frequently with all the tag-lecks and manure 
carefuliy enclosed. 

Among that which has been washed, too little 
attention has been paid to clearing it from tag- 
locks and manure. In some instances, it is be- 
lieved, deception has been practised, by mixing 
that of different grades, and marking it accord- 
ing to the highest. In some instances if. has been 
found to contain much sand, and verv frequently 
barn litter, &c. Under these circumstances, it 
has been extremely difficult for the best judges 
to determine any way near the real value of the 
article in all its various states: it could not there- 
fore be expected of our numerous manufactures, 
in the infancy of their establishments. ‘They have 
seldom had the opportunity (to say nothing of its 
inconvenience) to open and examine all the fleeces 
of a lot before purchasing, ‘The consequence 
has been, that they have bought of the sane 

grade, and at the same prices, at different times, 
that which has varied in its loss on cleansing, from 
thirty-five to sixty per cent. Many have bought aa- 
tive for half—half for three quarters blood Merino, 
&e. They have been so frequently deceived in 
the article as to produce among them a gencral 
and strong prejudice in favour of that of forcign 
growth. They know the value of Spanish, and 
will purchase it, while they approach American 
as they would a lottery, under the just impression 
that the chances are against them. And this, sir, 
cannot be wondered at; they might as well pur- 
chase corn without measuring, or cotton without 
weighing, as to pretend or determine the quantity 
of yolk and dirt in a lot of unwashed wool. 

As a remedy for this, I should propose that an 
uniform method of preparing sheep for shearing 
and packing up the wool for market, should be 
recommended to the wool growers, under the 
sanction of the Massachusetts Agricultural So- 
ciety, through the medium of the public news- 
papers. This method, in order that it may ke 
generally adopted, should be too simple to be in- 
convenient; it might be as follows: Wash the 
sheep in as warm water as can conveniently be 
had, (always avoiding that which is salt or brack- 
ish,) as clean as practicable; after which let them 
run in a clean pasture from seven to ten days, as 
circumstances will admit, for the purpose of re- 
newing, in a simtar degree, the yolk or grease 
which is alike necessary to the preservation of 
the wool, and the further cleansing it when ne- 
cessary. During the time of slwaring, cautiously 
avoid barn litter or other dirt. After carefully 
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nure, wind it up as tight as possible with the skiu 
side inward. After which it would be well to 
put it into a clean dry apartment for a weck or 
more, for the purpose of drying, before pack- 
ing it for market. The most convenient bags 
may be made of tow cloth, of from 7-8 to 4-4 
wide, of 3 breadths each, from 2 to 24 yards in 
length. 

Should this method go into general practice, it 
would, I conceive, by rendering it much less 
diflicult to determine the value of American wool, 
be a yreat step towards putting it upon a fair com- 
petition with that imported, and cause a more re- 
gular demand. It would alco be a suitable order 
for the operation of stapling, a pre-re-quisite to 
a proper inspection. 

A second cause is, the admission of foreign wool 
into the United States frec of duty. ‘This gives the 
manufacturer an advantage at the expense of the 
| Wool grower, Which, in addition to other discour- 
| agements presented by the close of the war, has 
a tendency to retard the progress of that interest, 
which, if properly fostered in its infancy, may 
probably in a few years not only furnish a sufh- 
cient supply of wool to our manufacturers, at as 
low and perkaps lower prices than could be fairly 
nnported, but a surplus for exportation, 

Asa remedy to this, itis expected by some, that 
congress will Ixy a duty on the importation of the 
article, But as this is of very considerable con. 
sequence to the agricultural interest, would it not, 
sir, be well for some of our most influential 
agriculturalists to usc their endeavors to procure 
from differcnt states, petitions to congress for this 
object, during their present session. 

A third cause is the want of sufficient capital on 
the part of most of our manufacturers, to ena- 
ple them to purchase wool on the short terms of 
credit usually offcred by the growers. 

The goods are slow in tarmmnyg. The liberal 
terms on which imported woollen goods are usual- 
ly sold, renders it necessary that they should be 
equally liberal in tacir terms, in order to obtain 
fuir prices. If they hold their goods for cash, they 
must cither sell very moderately, or lower than 
they can be afforded ; their goods are not of that 
uniform character which will command fair prices 
at forced sales—Those, therefore, who sell on 
liberal terms and make a reasonable profit in their 
business, soon find a respectable capital swallowed 
up, and themselves reduced to the necessity of 
taking advantage of liberal terms in their pur- 
chasus, or selling their goods on such terms a8 
will give them Jittle or no profit; their capitals, 
therefore, are not sufficient, though in most cases 
respectable, to enable them to purchise wool with 
cash or on a short credit, without forcing the sales 
of their goods at low prices ; thus some have been 
under the necessity of discontinuing their busincss, 
while many others are doubtful to procced fur- 
ther—this particularly affects the sale of wool at 
the present time, 

The remedy to this lies but in a small degree 
within the power of the wool growers, and fur- 
ther I shall nag attempt to consider it. 

Many of them perhaps have not sufficiently con- 
sidered how much the sale of the wool depends 
upon the circumstances of the manufacturers, up- 
on their abilitics and success; and the almost in- 
separable connexion between the two interests. 
Having been in the habit of making quick sales of 














separating from the fleece all taglocks and ma- 


the other productions of their farms, they have 
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too confidently expected the same of their wool, 
have wondered why it would not command the 
cash at any time, at something near its value, with- 
out duly considering that the demand for it is 
limited to a particular class of purchasers, whose 
abilities to purchase are subject to continual vari- 
ations, according to their success in their busi- 
ness. 

They have not perhaps considered that Ameri- 
can wool has not yet become an article of merchan- 
dize, that its price has not settled down to an ex- 
port v.lue, that when our manufacturers can buy, 
they can sell, and not otherwise, unless at very re- 
duced prices. 

They have too generally offered their wool for 
cash or short credit only ; and manufacturers, un- 
der the necessity of purchasing, have too frequent- 
ly bought without a fair prospect of being able to 
be punctual intheir payments. They have, there- 
fore, a just claim on the wool growers for liberal 
credit on their wool; and the growers of wool must, 
I conceive, conceive it for their common interest 
to be as liberal as may be fairly within their pow- 
er and convenience, in their terms of sale to the 
manufacturers. 

A fourth cause which constantly operates against 
the sale of wool, is the general prejudice which 
exists in the public mind against woollen goods 
of American manufiucture. It cannot be denied, 
that during the infancy of our manufacturing es- 
tublishments, many bad goods have been made, 
and that many have been grossly deccived in the 
purchase of them. ‘This has produced a preju- 
dice too well founded to be easily removed ; which 
at present very unjustly operates equally against 
the sale of those of the first quality. 

But so rapid has been the progress of the im- 
provement in the manufacture of many kinds of 
goods, that very considerable quantities are now 
made, which are but very /ittle if anu mferior in 
respect to those of the same kind usually import- 
ed. Should this course of improvement continuc, 
that prejudice must in time thereby cease to cx- 
ist; but as its operation is particularly felt at the 
present time, every exertion should be made to 
counteract its tendency. Measures more imme- 
diate in their operation are called for. ‘The ma- 
nifacturer who offers the best goods as low, at 
least, as they can be elsewhere found, calls for 
support. ‘The wool grower should be the first 
to step forward in this cause ; it is for his interest, 
and perhaps his duty. 

Let him clothe himself and family in American 
cloth, (of good fabric) and thus recommend the 
protection of his own soil ; let allthe wool growcrs 
thus dress themselves and families, and it is be- 
lieved the prejudice against American goods of 
every kind will soon be lost. To this end, would 
itnot be well for some influential man of interest 
to recommend it publicly, and at the same time 
poimt out the places where the best may be obtuin- 
ed of warranted quality. 

— 


From the Richmond Compiler, May 39. 
INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 


Richmond awake!/—We congratulate the citizens 
of Richmond, on the spirit of improvement which 
Smoving over our ‘city. Some enterprises are 
Kong on; others projected. Trade, manufac- 
tures, the fine arts, the embellishments of the City, 
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schools, may all boast of notice—many of them, of * | 
success, “+, pei lag a ae 
The streets, which used to suffocate us~ With 
dust, or sink us in the mud, are now ‘paving; and 
handsome footways are putting down. ~~ 7 
The asperities of their cuties are smoothing 
away—the old avenues graduated, or new” ones” 
opening for use. SS sal 
Houses are rising in all directions, for business or 
for lodging : the trowel and the axe are continually 
heard! The houses improving in sfyle, as well us 
increasing in number. The old wooden combus- 
tible buildings gradually succeeded by solid edi- 
fices of brick, with incombustible roofs and parz- 
pet walls. The stores assuming a neater and moré 
airy appearance, like those of Philadelphia. 
Importigg merchants arising among us. Twe 
or three English cargoes already arrived; and 


more are expected. Wholesale and auction stores 


multiplying ; so that the merchants of the interior 
may obtain considerable stocks of goods, without 
incurring treights and commission to the north. 

A plan contemplated of opening the river be- 
low ; vessels of great burthen may then be able to 
ascend the stream to Rockctts, and lade or unlade 
their cargoes at our wharves; Subscriptions for 
this valuable enterprize will be opened on the Ist 
Monday of July ; in the mean time a Committe: 
is formed, from the board of Commissioners, to 
explore the river, sound itsdepth and bore its bot- 
tom. 

The Dock Company is filled—-200 more sharcs 
taken, than is sufficient to secure the law. This 
enterprize completed, vessels of respectable toti- 
nage will all approach the centre of the city. 

_ Astcam-bout momently expected to navigate the 
river. ; 

A new bridge to be thrown over the river; 
which is expected to be completed by November 
next. 

New manufactures are establishing—The’ in- 
exhaustible stores of coul near us, of iron near the 
margin of the river above, and of water adequate 
to every description of machinery will necessa- 
rily invite various branches of manufactures, Hun- 
dreds of wheels may revolve; and still there arc 
scites and water sufficient to turn thousands more. 
The declivities of the river furnish the fall; the 
Bluc Ridge and Alleghany, an incessant stream of 
water, As long asthe James River flows, so long 
will the means of moving wheel machinery abun- 
dantly exist. The brooks, many fail at seasons ; the 
river is exhaustless. 

Large dams thrown into the river, on the Man- 
chester shore, calculated for machinery.—An ex- 
tensive establishment on Harvey’s island is forming 
fora slitting and rolling mill, and nail, machinery. 
One forming by Mr. Haxall, near his elegant mu- 
nufacturing mill, also for the working of Iron. 
An extensive saw-mill, establishing a few miles 
above the city. 

A large Air-furnace for iron castings already in 
blast—Steam engines, and works in brass, em- 
braced in the scheme, 

Carpenters, brick-laycrs, stone-masons, car- 
riuge-makers, blacksmiths, flocking to our City— 
und the field of enterprize, not vet full. 

A cotton factory, on a large scale in operation 
on the banks of the canal. Its doors supported 
by arches of brick—and so little timbcr employed, 
that fire cannot communicate from one room to 
snothyn—A plan entirely new, and worthy of 
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unitation in a country wuere manufactories are 
continually falling victims to the desolating ele- 
ment of fire. 

Other manufactories are contemplated, more are 
invited to settle here. Such as require the use of 
water, of fuel, and of iron, must flourish: on this 
spot. A Glass-house is spoken of. There is im- 
mense scope not only for this ingenious art but 
for Snuff-mills, Oil-mills, the muanufactories of 
knives and forks, scythes, the iron materials for 
houses, &c. &c. 

Public edifices, improving in number and style. 
An elegant Court-house is rapidly advancing.— 
The temples, set apart for the worship of God, 
rising around us in chaste and elegant simplicity. 

Two spacious and handsome houses are building 
on an empty Square, for the two Virginia banks. 

A Theatre in agitation, where ithe young and 
the gay may find some succedancum for gross 
sensualities and dangerous dissipations. 

A Museum promising to rise under the auspices 
of Mr. Warrell—10,000 dols. contributed by him- 
self and associate—and a respectable proportion of 
200 dols. shares already subetetbed for the pat- 
rons of the institution—an institution which may 
yield pleasure to the eye, information to the mind, 
and diversion for the dangerous intervals of idle- 
ness—where the curiosities of art and nature, the 
casts of sculpture, and the productions of the pen- 
eil, may unite their attractions—The Legislature 
of Virginia has encouraged it, by giving it a foun- 
dation on the Public Square—If the munificence 
of the citizens be adequately exerted, it must grow 
into a School of the Fine Arts, where the great 
men of the country will be seen in marble and on 
canvas; and original paintings exhibited for the 
imitation of our children. 

The Capitol to be embellished—the Public 
Square to be enclosed, laid off into slopes and 
walks, planted with trees, and calculate? to form 
promenades for the citizen and the stranger. 

The claims of the young, not forgotten. A Lan- 
castrian School on a largre scale, is established. A 
brick house for this wise institution, 70 odd by 
30 odd feet, wiil be raised by the autumn ; an hon- 
our to the city, and an embellishment to the val- 
ley of Shochoe Creek. 

The Academy /—is now advancing—but, the 
funds which were scattered, are gathering together. 
May we nét hope, that the time is not very far dis- 
tant, when the hearts of our citizens will open to 
the powerful claims of this desirable institution ! 

Yet it is impossible to cast an eye over the im- 
provements, which have been mentioned, without 
sensations of gratitude and pleasure. Richmond, 
which was so jately an object of pity to ker own 
citizens, a bye-word of contempt to others, is ris- 
ing from the bed of sloth into activity and reputa- 
tion. She is now an object of praise ; an example 
to her sisters. 

But much remains to be done—Let us finish the 
improvements, which have been projected. We 
want an Exchange, an Athenzum, a large public 
Library. The Academy must rise from its ruins! 
The silver plate, which was dug up by a sacrile- 
gious thief and stolen from its corner stone, must 
once more be replaced, with a determination that 
no difficulty shall again interrupt the erection of 
this first of buildings. , , 

Capitalists ’ we mvite you to settle among us! 
Here isa field for the employment of your capi- 
tal, Richmond isdestined to be great. Whatan 
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extensive back country, does she boast of! It sup- 
plies her markets with the richest staples of Vir. 
ginia ; Ler merchants, with exports to enable them 
to trade directly with the markets of Furope. 

Men of genius, of enterprise and skill, of in. 
dustrious habits and honorable minds! you are in- 
vited to enter the field which is spread before 
us. 





From the Philadelphia Gazette. 
THE EMPORIUM OF THE WESTERN STATEs. 
No. I. 

Ata period like the present, when a general 
peace enables the nations of Europe to call into 
exercise for the promotion of agriculture and ma- 
nufactures the labour of the great mass of their 
population, and when our foreign commerce is 
embarrassed by being brought into competition 
with the mercantile enterprize of the world, it is 
incumbent upon all who have at heart the wealth 
and prosperity of the country, to turn their atten- 
tion to its internal resources. By a reasonable ap- 
propriation of capital and labour to the improve- 
ment of the interior, by a liberal encouragement 
to turnpike roads and cana] navigation, the wealth 
of this nation may be encreased to an extent al- 
most unparalleled. By artificial aids furnished to 
the advantages of nature, distant places can be ap- 
proximated, and thercby new sources of traffic de- 
veloped, Which without such assistance, on ac- 
count of the expense of transportation and the 
length of time consumed therein, can never be 
profitably enjoyed. 

The object of the present publication is parti- 
cularly to call the attention of the inhabitants of 
Philadelphia, to the vast importance which is to 
be derived from a proper encouragement of the 
great Turnpike road, which is to connect that ci- 
ty with Pittsburg. We think we can show, that 
if that road be completed at an early period, it 
will secure to Philadelphia forever the important 
privilege of supplying the western states with the 
chief portion of the foreign merchandize which 
they may require for their consumption. Such a 
bencfit will no doubt be regarded as one of the 
first magnitude, by our enterprising traders, and 
especially by those who having on hand an im- 
mense amount of imported goods without pros- 
pect of immediate sale, must see the important 
advantages which are to be derived from an ¢x- 
tensive inland communication. But the merchants 
alone are not interested. Mechanics and manu- 
facturers have ap interest to promote, and above 
all the holders of veal estate are most deeply con- 
cerned. Hthe commerce of Philadelphia should 
be transferred to some more advantageous point, 
merchants, manufacturers and mechanics can al- 
so transfer their industry, but real property cannot 
be removed—With the declension of trade its va- 
lue must diminish, and thus it may be clearly 
seen, how intimately are connected the interests 
of the owners of houses and lots with those of the 
merchants. . 

The domestic or home trade of a country is of 
infinitely more importance than its foreign trade. 
The value of goods circulated by the former, 1S 
vastly greater than that which is set in motion by 
the latter, for it is only the surplus of our produc- 
tioris, after the necessary maintenance of the 
whole population is deducted, that forms the 
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stock which is appropriated to foreign com- 
merce. 

We all know that the wealth and importance of 
our city must depend upon its commerce, and 
that its commerée must depend upon the extent 
of the gencral consumption of those who purchase’ 
there. The greater the amount of foreign mer- 
chandise which is annually consumed, the more 
extensive will be our trade. We all too know, 
that the consumption of the country must be in 
proportion to its means, and that the cheaper our 
western brethren can be supplied, the more will 
they be able to consume, and that the cheaper 
they can send their produce to market, the more 
will they be able to raise. 

The question then for us to consider is this— 
are the advantages of situation and capital enjoy- 
ed by Philadelphia, such as by a proper cultiva- 
tion, will enable us to supply the western coun- 
try with their foreign productions at a cheaper 
rate than they can draw them from any other 
source? We answer that they are, and if Phila- 
delphia does not establish itself as the grand em- 
poriun of the western country, it will be because 
her inhabitants are deficient in that regard for 
their own interests and for the prosperity of their 
city, Which it would be almost criminal not to 
possess. 

The permanent interests of Philadelphia as a 
trading city, are in danger of being materially im- 
paired by the western country, drawing its sup- 
plies, first from New-Orleans, second/y by the 
lakes from the British territorics, and thirdly thyo’ 
the state of New-York. 

As to New-Orleans, it is already wellknown that 
by the introduction of steam-boat navigation, « 
voyage can be performed from that piace to Louis- 
ville in Kentucky a distance of 1400 miles in 30 
days, and that goods can be transported at an ex- 
pence of 4 cents per pound. But we shall shew 
hereafter that if the turnpike to Pittsburg be 
completed before the commerce of the western 
waters has become directed to New-Orleans, the 
expense of transportations from Philadelphia to 
Louisville will be reduced to 3 1-2 cents, per 
pound, viz. 3 cents to Pittsburg, and 1-2 of a cent 
to Louisville. 

As to the trade through Canada, little pcrhaps 
need now be apprehended, but with respect to 
the competition of New York, there exists great 
cause Of anxiety. The public spirit which per- 
vades that state is constantly prompting its inha- 
bitants to improve their internal resources, and a 
grand cunal is now in contemplation to connect 
the head waters of the Hudson with the lakes.— 
By this vast improvement, the transportation of 
merchundize from the city of New-York to Lake 
Erie, will be rendered so cheap as to draw an im- 
mense portion of our western trade into that di- 
rection, Where if it be once fixed, it may perhaps 
be too late for us to repair the evil. A part of| 


Lake Erie, by a very trifling land carriage can be] 


connected with the head waters of the Ohio, and 
thus will be converted into a new channel an im- 
mense extent of trade which by a liberal encou- 
agement to the proposed turnpike at this parti- 
cular juncture, may be forever retained to Phila- 
delphia. These facts are important, and should 
be well considered before it be too late—Upon 
cur enterprize or apathy at this critical moment 
‘angs in a most eminent degree, the prosperity 








and commercial importance of our city—and we 
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trust that this appeal to the interests and public 

spirit of our citizens, will not be without its ef- 

fect. Z. 
——e " 


GEOGRAPHICAL AND STATISTICAL, 


Louisiana, {the state] is bounded west by the 
Sabine and a meridional line from the 32d to the 
33d degree of N. lat, northwest by the curve of 
the 33d degree of N. lat.—northeast by the Mis- 
sissippi river and territory—east by tlre Pearl river 
and gulf of Mexico—south by the Gulf of Mexico; 
and contains 45,860 sq. miles—population in 1810, 
76,556—now estimated at 102,060. 

This state is divided into three great natural 
sections, viz. the notthwest—Red River and Oua- 
chita section ; 21,649 sq. miles and 12,700 inhabi- 
tants. The southwest—Opelousas and Attacapas 
section; 12,100 sq. miles, and 13,300 inhabitants. 
Southeast—New Orleans and West Florida sec- 
tion ; 12,120 sq. miles and 75,200 inhabitants. 

Except the city of New-Orleans, there isno city 
or village in the state containing more than 1,000 
inhabitants. Baton Rouge has about that number 
The present population of New-Orleans and its 
Fauxbourgs is estimated at 28,000. 

Louisiana was discovered by Ferdinand de Soto, 
in 1530, also by the French from Canada in 1674. 
The first settlement was made at Biloxi in 169°. 
New Orleans was founded nm 1717. Cedcd to Spain 
by France, 1762. ‘Taken possession of by Spain in 
1769. Ccded by Spain to France, 1801; and by 
France to the United States in 18038; Taken pos- 
session of by the United States December 20, sume 
year. Became a state August, 1812. 

This state is intersected by many great rivers 
emptying into the § father of waters,’ (the Missis- 


Sippi) or immediately into cic Gulf of Mexico. As 
they are all falling streams, the invention of steam 


boats is of incalculable consequence tu the speedy 


scttlement of the interior. We shall noti¢e the 


public lands in this state under another head, mere- 
ly observing at this time that in Louisiana preat 
quanties of the most valuable ‘sugar jainds” in the 
world are to be disposed of by government. 

As yet but little progress hus been made in 
What may be strictly called manufactures in Lou 
isiana; but the gencral condition of the countrr 
hears a’proportionate improvement with the res: 
of the “ Western World.” ‘The chief attention 02 
the peopl<c has been paid to the cultivetion of the 
cane and cotton. The Sugar plantations are'tle 
most profitable establisliments. The duty levied 
by the United States on foreign sugar (now five 
cents per Ib.”) operates as a bounty nearly equa. 
to the original value of the commodity, to the 
planter of Louisiana. A full supply of this, gene- 
ral luxury for home consumption, may be looked 
for ina few years. The Attacapas country is fine 
for sugar, and rapidly scttling. ‘The whole quan- 
tity exported from Louisiana and the Flovidas m 
1802 was only 1,576,933 Ibs—the quantity mad< 
on the Mississippi river alone, is now estimated 
at 10,000,000 Ibs. Cotton is also a great staple— 
m 1812, 20,000 bales were exported—maiy more 
since that time. ‘Tobacco, of a very superior qua 
lity, is cultivated in great quantitics; and muclr 
indigo has been raised. Experiments are making 
with the Coffee Tree, near or upon the shores of 
the Mobile, with every prospect of success. Pas- 
turage is abundant westward of the Mississippi, it 

* The duty has been reduced to two cents, 
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is said not to be uncommon for one man to mark 
from one to three thousand calves in a season, and 
to have from 10 to 20,000 head of fine cattle. The 
country is as healthy as any in the United States. 
Ohio Fed. 
———— 

Sovuru-AMERICA,—Missions or Paracuar, &c. 

(From the Salem Revister. ) 

Never was an institution of missions pursued 
with greater ability than that of the Jesuits of Pa- 
raguay, and if we may judge from some members 
we have known, never were better talents employ- 
ed in any project with a savage people. And yet 
very little has come to our knowiedge. When the 
work was done, it was too great to be concealed, 
but, when it was known, jealousy seized it, and 
destroyed it. In the history it appears beyond pro- 
bability, in the effect it proves itself a reality. They 
who accomplished the work, were the persons ac- 
quainted with it, and they gave the history as 
they performed the work, as they pleased. About 
the time our New-England settlements began, this 
mission began, and it is the most memorable of all 
such achicvements. It isnot in our power to have 
all the history before us. With the common em- 
blems of the worship in the communion to which 
the jesuits belonged, they taught the Indians what 
they thought fit of religion. Vhey enslaved when 
they converted them. They held the one thing ne- 
cessary for the other. They formed a republic in 
which the jesuits ruled, and the Indians were their 
subjects. ley admitted a subjection to Spain to 
be paid ina tribute, but not under Spanish lows. 
Philip IT. gave them all the Indians they could 
convert. ‘The plan of government tended to the 
most entire subordination. All was mildness on 
the part of the master, and obedience on the part 
of the converts. They soon consented to cultivate 
the ground. ‘They raised cattle. ‘They cultivated 
the arts, and had houses and lands, but no posses- 
sions. Success justified the mildness of their dis- 
cipline, and the missions had all the power. All 
the authority was administered in the name of reli- 
gion, but it employed all the cares which could 
render their condition prosperous. The faith which 
was claimed was implicit, absolutely so. ‘The con- 
verts were gratcful, and consented to an absolute 
authority which seemed kind to them. No out- 
ward homage did they refuse to their masters, and 
their masters were not modcst in their claims, ‘he 
manners of these communities combined with their 
arts and pelicy. All laboured, without exemption. 
[dleness and crimes were really unknown, ‘The 
men were busy in the labours of the field, the wo- 
men had their weekly task of flax and woollen as- 
signed them, in which their smallest children were 
made to partake. ‘The arts came in as they were 
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sion in Peru reported about a century from this 
time, discovers thut the Indians were reduced to 
all the rigors of the Flagellants, and that they en. 
dured thorns and scourg.ng, and the most crue 
postures, but no such system was for a moment ad. 
mitted among the jesuits. As their numbers in. 
N creased they furined a yearly congress, in which 
the jesuits presided, with such honors as they 
chose to claim. And it is from the knowledge of 
this congress, the congress of Tucuman takes its 
instruction and its hopes. Our last news from this 
country informs us that such an assembly has been 
uppointed for a republic, which had as its object 
their common liberty and government. Not such 
was the congress of the niissions. All the know. 
ledge was connected with an unconditional submis. 

sion to the doctrine and rules which had given 
them. They knew nothing of any laws of posses. 
sion, in the whole progress of their society. Their 
labor was at the full disposal of their masters, and 
all intercourse Was most religiously forbidden with 
strangers, or any persons not under the authority 

of the missions. ‘The value of this labor we cannot 

be able to fix. It is enough the European powers 
were satisfied, and the general procurator every 

six years had a quict reckoning, and the sum yet 

in ready money or exchange transported to Rome 

without any complaint. How a people could suf. 

fer so long without resistance, was a question, 

even at Rome, and was an apology for the Jesuits, 

that they could reconcile men to such power, by 

making so severe a yoke casy to them. If we may 

believe the reports of our own times, those labors 

have not been lost, and in the congress of Tucu- 

nan We may see the execution of the subtle plan 

of missions converted into the real benefit of man- 

kind. It is to the genius of the men engaged in 

this work we must attribute any consequences 

which posterity may find beneficial in it. 





From a late London paper. 
POLITICAL. 
Among the manuscripts of Bonaparte, which he 
Jeft behind him at Elba, was the following. Every 
thinking reader will make his own remarks on 
this interesting fragment of the political and phi- 
losophical views of a man, who, for a serics of 
years, agitated Europe, and even Africa, Asia, 
and America :— 
PHILOSOPHICAL THOUGHTS OF A CI-DEVANT 
SOVEREIGN, 
“ The foundations of our society are so defect- 
ive, that it threatens ruin; its fall will be terrible, 
and all the nations of our continent will be involv- 
ed in it; no human force is capable of stoppuig 
the course of events; as the pear drops when it 





needed, and with the latest improvements they had 
received in Europe. They had mills. They had 
carpenters, coopers, and every kind of artificers.— 
The ministers were by their institution instructed 
in all the arts they could wish to introduce. When 
the season of worship came, every thing was adopt- 
ed to engage the senses. Every spectacle that 
could associate with religion, was offered to their 
instruction or amusement, or to interest their pas- 
sions. And though for their own purposes they 
introduced some members of the severer orders u- 
nited to their own, we do not learn that they com- 
bined the severity of discipline with the rigor of} 


becomes ripe, so states become putrescent at the 
end of their autumn. All civilized Europe is now 
at the same point as Italy was under the Cesar’. 
The tempest of the revolution, of which some 
clouds extended themselves over the whole sur- 
fuce of France, will soon cover all the inhabited 
parts of the globe with a horrible night, and until 
nature shall have exhausted all her combustible 
materials, the thunder will not cease to roll, nor 
a more serenc day appear, The whole cannot be 
saved, but by shedding rivers of blood, and no- 
thing but a terrible storm can purify the infected 
atmosphere, which envelopes all Europe. [If we 








labor, and the patience of application. A new mis- 


give ourselves up to the course of cvents, then we 
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shall have the same fate that the Romans had to 
endure from the inundation of the barbarians of 
the north. 

« The latter would have made vain efforts, had 
not the Romans been degenerate. I alone—I 
could save the world, and no other. I should 
have given it a cup of bitterness to empty ata 
single draught, instead of its being at present 


compelled to drink it drop by drop. They think } 


themselves delivered by banishing me from the 
scene of the world; but no man who knows the 
spirit that governs the nations and the cabinets of 
Europe, will be of that opinion; he will rather be 
persuaded to the contrary.—Among the actors 
who at present figure on the stage of the world, 
there is not one who can conform to the times 
snd circumstances, or who can apply a remedy to 
them. Were not this the case, would attempts be 
made to restore on the old footing every thing 
that ought to perish, or to be buried in the night 
of oblivion, as entirely unsuitable to the lights of 
the age, and still more so to our actual position ? 
What is fermenting at present in Spain and at 
Rome will soon cause a general conflagration over 
the whole surface of Europe. They are pomp- 
ously calling up from the depth of the tombs, in 
which repose those who have been dead for ages, 
after having endured the miseries and follies of 
their time, a phantom which they regard as a 
saving spirit that must bring them wisdom and 
happiness. 

“I foresee that nature, as often happens jn the 
diseases of individuals, will seek a remedy for 
these evils, whatever the physicians may say of 
it; when the crisis will be terrible. I know men 
and my age. I should have hastened the retura 
of happiness, if those with whom I had to act 
had not been such villains. 

“ They accuse me now of having despised and 
enslaved them. It was their own base souls, their 
thirst of gold and of destruction that placed them 
at my feet. Could I move a step without treading 
on them? In truth, I had no occasion to lay snares 
fot catching them; it was sufficient for me to pre- 
sent to them the cup of riches and rapine, full of 
empoisoned honey, and they with avidity drank 
to satiety. The slaves were in want of a master; I 
was not in want of slaves, ‘This is saying every 
thing. Forty millions of men complain bitterly of 
oppression on my part; of me, asingle individual, 
one of those powerful and dangerous geniuses, 
whom force destroys and aggrandizement throws 
headlong.” 


LITERARY. 


To the Editor of the Democratic Press. 


Sir—The Science of noTanY is so amusing, so 
instructive, so capable of frequent application in 
domestic life, and tends so often to salutary ex- 
ercise ; and has proved so great a resource to those 
who pass part of the summer season in the coun- 
try, or in travelling, that it has become, as it well 
deserves to be, avery favorite subject of attention 
to the Ladies of Liberal education in Europe ; 
verv few of whom are i 
Botanical Science, or of the names and properties 
of those plants that furnish the kitchen garden, or 
adorn the Parterre and the Green-house. 

The time is fast approaching when the same 
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kind of attainment will be expected from our La- 
dies here—and an opportunity is now given to 
those of our city, of acquiring the Elements of 
Botanical Science, by the necruRes oF THE AnpbE 
Correa dE Serna, whose reputation as a Botanist 
ought to be as extensive here as itis in Europe. 
The Ladies will find that the vulgar prejudices 
against Botanical pursuits are without foundation, 
and its attractions far more numerous than they 
are aware of. FLORA. 


The “ Boston Patriot” observes, that Brig. Gen. 
ii. A. S. Dearborn, has translated from the Freneh, 
is now preparing for the presse, and will shortly 
publish, a work on the culture of Pastel or Woad ; 
the manner of extracting the focceuli, and the vv 
rious processes of dyeing with it and Indigo. 
This work is calculated to be of great use to the 
farmers and dyers of the United States, as woad 
can be raised in every part of our country. It is 
with woad and indigo that the French dye th¢ir 
fine mavy blue eloths. 


Pans, Dec. 23.—A young lady named Sophia 
Germain, has gained from the Institute the prize 
of Mathematics; the subject of her essay was a 
solution of the vibrations of elastic surfaces. It 
wus the third time that this question was put for 
discussion. To M. Canchy, son of the secretary 
of the chamber of Peers, was given the prize for 
his theory of the wavee: The prize of physic was 
divided between M. Brewster, member of the 
R. S. of London, and M. Sebuk, professor at Nu- 
remburg. 

A Polish Jew, named Abraham Stern, has in- 
vented an Arithmetical Machine, and has submit- 
ted his invention to examination, and had obtain- 
ed u favorable report. It executes all the four 
rules in whole numbers and fractions, quicker thar 
can be done upon paper. ‘Tose it, nothing more 
is required than to know the figures. When the 
machine is set, it performs the operation, and gives 
notice when it is done by abell. ‘The inventor is 
busy in preparing a machine to find the primary 
numbers. Gernan Paper. 


Literature-—Three valuable manuscripts, of un- 
published works of Cicere, Summachus, & Fronto, 
were lately discovered in the Ambrosian library, 
at Milan, which have recently been printed at the 
Milan royal press. A copy of each of them has 
been just received from Italy by B. J. Cuntiss, 
Esq. and they are supposed to be the first which 
have reached England. These manuscripts are of 
high antiquity, not later than the sixth century. 
Fronto was preceptor to the emperor M. Anto- 
nious. ‘ 

Extract of a letter from Paris, March 16. 

A meeting, I understand, is intended to be cal- 
led by the proprietors of the principal journals 
published in Paris, fur the purpose of taking in- 
to consideration-a petition to the chamber of De- 
puties, praying that a law should be made to fix 
and definitely regulate the tax onnewspapers. It 
appears, at prosent, that immense sums are levied 
on the journals, without any authority of the le- 
gislature, and consequently in direct violation of 
the charter. The following statements, which I 
believe to be correct, will show the sums which 
are legally and iWevally raised : 
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The Paris papers pay a legal stamp of four cen- 
times on each puper, producing fr. 680,000 





The police, without any authority of the 
legislature, exacts a fourth of the net 
produce of the papers, amounting to 

The potice further demands, without any 
legal authority, un droit sur le timbre, 
that is, the sum of one centime on each 
journal, whose sale amounts to 6,000 , 
14 when it amounts to 10,000, and 2 
when it exceedsthat number. It is call- 
ed Droit de Permission de Timbre. WU 
produces about 


169,909 


200,990 
360,000 
680,000 





= 


Hlegal duties, 
Legal duties, 





fr. 1040,000 

The money thus exacted by the police is em- 
ployed in the following manner :-— 

1. Pensions to the ministerial writers and jour- 
Nnalists. 

2. Pensions to the different posts, among others 
to those pensioned by Bonaparte. ‘They only re- 
ccived one third oftheir former pensions during 
the three months interregnum; at present M. de 
Gaze pays them their entire pension. 

3. Subscriptions to the different papers which 
the ministers wish to support. 

4. The expenses incurred by the Censeur, a- 
mounting to about 60,000 francs. 


Curious Serpent. 


At Anjengo, on the Malabar coast, there is a | 
curious small black serpent, called, from the shape 

of its head, the crescent snake, though it should 
rather be classed with the polypus. itis describ- 
ed as having teeth on the outer line of the cre- 
scent, small enough to require a microscope to 
discernthem. The bite is said to be mortal; and 
itis added that the slime with which the crea- 
ture is covered, and which, like the snail, it leaves 
along its track, is poisonous. No cyes can be dis- 
covered. On cutting off the head, the other end 
immediately supplies the loss; it moves in a re- 
trograde manner, and lives after the amputation. 


— 


IMPROVEMENTS IN THE USEFUL ARTS. 
We understand that a Mr. Curtis, of Massachu- 
setts, has invented and constructed a Steam En- 
gine (for which he has obtained « patent) which in 
the material qualities of that important machine is 
vastly superior to those of Watt and Bolton, Evans, 
orany subsequent constructor. Theimprovement 
of Mr. Curtis consists in the extreme simplicity 
of the machinery and the saving of fucl in its 
operation. The engine is composcd only of a 
cylinder containing a shaft-wheel with valves, with- 
out a fly-whecl or other appendage, and is kept in 
motion, 24 hours by one cord of wood, furnishing 
a power which on the principle of Watt and Bol- 
ton would require ten cords: the expense of erect- 
ing it being less than five thousand dollars, while 
others of the same power cost twice that amount. 
One of these engines. is in operation in Messrs. 
A. and N. Brown’s saw-mill, at Manhattan Island, 
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general satisfaction. After encountcring a lon 
series of difficulties, Mr. Curtis has at length at 
tained complete success in his undertaking, and 
has established a manufactory in Baltimore, and 
contemplates another in this city, thus achieving 
a desideratum in steam engincry, a complete ro. 
fary motion without a fly-whecl or balance, an ob. 
ject of long and arduous research in Europe, of 
the greatest advantage to the mechanical world. 
[ Colum, 

Steam Engines. —We understand David Heath, 
jun. of New-Jersey, has discovered a new era in 
the economy of steam engines applied to land, as 
well as water carriage. 

His invention consists of an entire new applica- 
tion of principles in the construction of the boiler 
or evaporater, which rapidly gencrates a very high 
temperature or expunsibility of steam, without the 
employment of condensation ; and dispensing en- 
tircly with the use of the fly-wheel and lever 
beam. 

An engine of a four horse power, charged with 
fuel, may be comprised in the space appropriated 
to the baggage of a stage; and may be lifted on 
and off the carriage by four men with the greatest 
ease; Which carriage he can drive by experiment 
at the rate of fifteen miles per hour, on the bare 
road, without the use of rail ways, being regula- 
ted to ascend and descend hills with uniform ve- 
locity, and the greatest safety. 

This gentleman is now engaged in the construc- 
tion of an engine calculated to drive a beut from 
this, up the Delaware to Easton, and overcome 
the rapids above tide water: which, in some pla- 
ces, exceed the rate of 20 miles per hour. How- 
ever novel and strange this project may appear. 
there is but little doubt of its succeeding to the 
greatest satisfaction, Asthis experiment will ful- 
ly clucidate and bring to public view, a phenome- 
non Of infinite advantage to the prosperity of the 
country, we will, therefore, forbear entering intoa 
detailed explanation of its important powers: in 
order that its uses may be first sufficiently known, 
to require an interesting demonstration of its prin- 
ciples.—Aurora. 

Wooden Rellows.—My. James Proctor of Salis- 
bury has recently invented a wooden bellows, which 
is now in operation. It is 3 feet 4 inches square, 
4 fect 4 inches deep, and is kept air tight by springs 
and slides—is carried by a breast water wheel 
about 7 fect in diameter—requires 18 cubic inches 
of water from a head and fall of about 8 feet ; and 
carries air sufficicnt, on the smallest calculation, 
for five blackmiths’ fires —Concord Patriot. 

The Wire Bridge—As the wire bridge seems 
to have excited considerable curiosity, perhaps a 
description of it may not be unacceptable to ouz 
readers. 

It is supported by six wires each 3-8 of an incl 
in diameter—three on each side of the. bridges 
these wires extend from the garret windows of the 
Wire Factory to a tree on the opposite shore, 
which is braced by wires in three directions. The 
floor timbers are two feet long, 1 inch by 3, sus- 
pended in a horizontal line by stirrups of No 6 
wire, atthe end of the bridge, and No. 9, in the 
centre, from the curved wires. ‘The fipor is 18 





where it has been viewed and examined by seve- 
ral scientific and other respectable characters, with I 


inches wide, of inch board, secured to the floor 
timbers by nails, except where the ends of two 
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boards mect; here, in addition to the nails, the 
boards are kept from separating by wire ties. 
There is a board, six inches wide on its edge, on 
each side of the bridge, to which the floor tim- 
bers on each side are likewise secured by wires. 
Three wires stretched on each side of the bridge 
along the stirrups to a barrier to preyent persons 
from falling off. The floor is 16 feet from the 
water, and 400 feet in length. The distance be- 
tween the two points of suspension of the bridge 
is 400 feet. ie: 


The whole weight.of the wires is ~ 1314 
do. do. wood work 3380 
dv. do. wrought nails 8 


Total weight of the bridge lbs. 4702 

Four men would do the work of asimilar bridge 
in two weeks of good weather, and the whole ex- 
pense would be about $300. ; ; 

We have walked over the Wire Bridge, and 
feel confident of its security. Where the span 
would not be so great as at the Schuylkill, we 
apprehend that a Wire Bridge would be cheaper 
and as safe and durable as any other for foot pas- 
sengers.—Philadelphia Paper. 

Navally Important.—In England capt. Wm. La- 
tham, of the navy, has discovered a process for 
making green wood fit for immediate use in ship 
building, and altogether avoiding the delay occa- 
sioned by seasoning. He has petitioned parlia- 
ment to appoint a committce to investigate his dis- 
covery. And the hon. Mr. Braham, M. P. stated 
that the board of agriculture had assisted in mak- 
ing experiments with capt. L. and the results had 
been most extraordinary and satisfactory. A picce 
of green wood was sawed in halves, one half of 
which was seasoned by the board, and the other 
prepared by the petitioner. Independently of the 
other advantage, the latter was found to possess 
double the strength of the former. Ad. Hope said 
the discovery had not bcen unnoticed by the ad- 
miralty board. 


Captain Manby, of the British navy, has inven- 
ted a machine, with whicha single individual may 
extinguish a conflagration—It is filled with a fluid 
composed of antiphlozistic ingredients. ‘This fluid 
extinguishes, whereyer it falls, the most ardent 
flames. The liquid contained in one of these 
pumps, has as great an effect as 120 buckets of 
water, in quantity. A case containing three of 
these pumps, composes the whole of the machine ; 
being 3 feet long, 2 feet in breadth, and 1 foot in 
depth—it possesses the great advantage of being 
always ready—can be manned by one person, and 
furnishes a liquid equivalent to many hundred 
buckets of water. 

Copper Cement.—By the sloop Fayorite, from 
Providence, we are informed of a composition, 
uitroduced by the Secretary of the Bahamas, for 
the preservation of shipping from the pernicious 
effects of galt water, and the destructive powers 
of worms. The following advertisement, copied 





from the Bahama Gazette, will inform merchants, 
ship owners, and others, of some of its properties 
and uses : 

“The proprietors of the Copper Cement deem it 
necessary to inform the public, their composition 
snow brought to that state of perfection that they 
Can with confidence recommend it. 
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“This composition being prepared by a chemi- 
cal process from metalic and other substances, most 
effectually preserves the plank, the caulking, and 
ships’ fastenings from decay, and the pernicious 
effects of the salt water. It presents a smooth hard 
surface, which never cracks or scalesoff; water 
cannot penetrate it—incorporating itself with the 
plank, it yields with the working of the®aip—and. 
as a proof of its extraordinary adhesive quality, 
it will join together pieces of stone, or iron and 
stone, so firmly that no violence can separate 
them. 

“it is also fully ascertained that this Cement 
resists the destructive attack of the worm—in no 
instance, where the plank has been covered with 
it, has a worm hole been seen, although the same 
plank in parts uncovered has been full of worm 
holes, and dead worms in abundance found upon 
the surface of the cemented part. 

* This cement being laid on hot with a mop, no 
injury is done to the plank by nailing, and it fs 
found upon satisfactory trials to resist vegetation 
more than any other covering whatever in use for 
ships bottoms ; the little that ever adheres, taking: 
no root, cleans off with the greatest case. 

“There are many other great and important 
purposes to which this cement may be successful- 
ly applicd which will ultimately be made known. 
For the present, the proprietors are content to 
recommend it for ships’ bottoms on account of its 
great utility in West India and other harbours. 

* Price of cementing vessels in the port of Nas- 
sau, above 30 tons, 40 dollars 

above 30 tons and under 50, 50 


above 50 75, 60 

above 75 100, 100 
above 100 150, 125 
above 150 200, 209 


*N. B. Its durability is incalculable.” 
For morc particular information on the above 
subject, application can be made to 
CARNOCHAN & MIFCHEL. 
{Savannah Pape: 





VEGETABLE WONDER OF SOUTH-CAROLINA 
[In a letter to a citizen of New-York.) 

1 believe I did not give you a description of a 
live oak tree upon Beaufort Island, which we 
visited, near Dr. Rhodes’s. It is situated on 4 point 
of land approximating the Broad River. ‘This 
giant of the forest, at some little distance, appeared 
like a thick clump of woods, rather than a single. 
tree. Its stem is about 14 feet to the branches, 
which are like so many huge trecs putting off 
almost horizontally about 60 feet either way, 
and spreading over a circumference of about 40 
yards, or 120 feet diameter. The stem is 32 feet 
5 inches in circumference, and nearly all the way 
of a thickness. The tree never grows very tall; 
its shape resembles one of our low-spreading ful} 
grown apple trees. The age of this mammoth is 
not known—Mrs. Rhodes, 84 years old, knew it 
a monstrous tree when she was in her teens. 


——=-_— 





ALGIERS AND AMERICA. 
New-York, June 20. 
From the American Squadron in the Mediterranean. 
We learn from Captain Summers, of the brig 
Alexander, from Gibraltar, that the Dey of Al- 
giers had threatened to commence hostilities 
against the United-States, in consequence of our 
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not delivering up the brig according to stipula- 
tion in the treaty with Commodore Decatur; 
which vessel, it will be recollected, was detained 
by the Spaniards, and fur which, we believe, com- 
pensation was made by them to the Dey. 

Commodore Shaw, licaring of the Dey’s threat, 
immediately sailed to Algiers with the whole of 
the squad®on, (except the Ontario, which was at 
Marseilles) and a number of fire-ships, with a de- 
termination to bombard the town and destroy the 
flect. Mr. Shaler, the consul, went with the 
squadron; and on its coming before Algiers, the 
Dey, with his troops, immediately retired out of 
danger, and magnanimously sued for peace, which 
was granted, on certain conditions. 

Consular notices were stuck up at Gibraltar 
before Capt. Summers sailed, stating that it was 
aguin safe for the American trade to proceed up 
the Mcditerranean 

The corvette John Adams, Lieut. Trenchard, 
left Algiers on the 17th of April, in company with 
the squadron, bound on a cruize. Mr. Murray, 
who came passenger in her, has despatchics from 
Commodore Shaw, containing the particulars of 
the above affuir with the Dey. 

mm 
BRITISH TREATY WITH TUNIS, 

‘he following is 1 copy of a treaty concluded 
between Great Britain and the Bey of Tunis, on 
the 17th April, 1816: 

Declaration of his highness Mahmoml Bashaw, 
Chief Bey of Tunis, the well guarded city, and 
the abode of happiness, made and concluded with 
the Right Hon. Fdward Baron Exmouth, Knight, 
Grand Cross of the most Honourable Military Or- 
der of the Bath, Admiral of the Blue Squadron, 
and Commander of his Britannic Majcsty’s ships 
and vessels in the Mediterrancan. 

In consideration of the decp interest manifested 
by his Royal Highness the Prince Regent of Eng- 
land, for the termination of Christian slavery, his 
Highness the Bey of Tunis, in token of his sin- 
cere desire to maintain inviolable his friendly re- 
lations with Great Britain, and in manifestation of 
his amicable disposition, and high respect towards 
the powers of Kurope, (with all of whom he is 
desirous of establishing peace,) declares, that in 
the event of a future war with any Europcan 
power, (which God forbid,) that none of the pri- 
g0ners made on either side shall be consigned to 
slavery, but treated with all humanity, as prison- 
ers of war, until regularly exchanged according 
to Furopean practice in like cases, and that at the 
termination of hostilities, they shall be restored 
to their respective countries without ransom, 

Done in duplicate, in the Palace of Bardo, near 
Tunis, in the presence of Almighty God, the 17th 
day of April, in the year of Jesus Christ, 1816, 
and in the year of the Higera, 1231, and the 19th 
day of the moon. ; 

(Signed, ) JUMOD ONELL. 
EXMOUTH, .4dmiral and 

Commander, &?%c. } 


a 
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wicker basket, and suspended 20 fect, perhaps, 
by cords from the balloon, with the parachute 
floating loose between her and the balloon.—aAt 
about 20 minutes past 4 the balloon was sct at 
liberty ; the wind was very strong from N. yet the 
balloon wus so well charged that it ascended at 


about a mile m 3 minutes. In two minutes from 
the time she started, she disengaged herself from 
the balloon at the height, I should judge, of 2500 
fect from the ground, and descended like light- 
ning a short distance, when the parachute open- 
ed and she was gently let down to her mother 
earth, after an absence of about 5 minutcs. She 


| fighted near a mile from the champ de mars, and 


within 2 or 3 rods of the river Seine !—? hou- 
sands of people immediately surrounded her, and 
escorted her on horseback, safe and sound back 
to her father and half distracted mother and sis- 
ter. There were about 4000 people within the 
champ de mars, who paid 1 franc admission: a 
few paid 5 and even 10 francs to go within the 
enclosures. This money went, it is said, to the 
distressed inhabitants of Soisons. On the outside 
of the champ de mars, and near it, I suppose 
there were not fewer than 25,000 more.—The la- 
dy is a demoisele about 25 years old, not hand- 
some, and just before she started looked very 
palid, and [ thought frightened, though I dare 
say much less so than the thousands who were 
looking at her, but the moment she began to 
ascend her composure returned, and she waved 
two white fags which she held in her hands with 
much grace.” 
-— 
NEW-ORLEANS. 


We have received dates to the 31st of May 
from New-Orleans, at which time the water had 
fallen in the river, and, consequently, was subsid- 
ing from the town. <A writer in the Louisiana 
Gazette says, “The gentle declivity to the rear 
of the city tho’ of but little advantage at present, 
enables the police to add much to its cleanliness 
and salubrity. I would therefore submit, whether 
pumps should not be placed at the head of each 
drain and worked regularly six hours in the day 
during the summer season, or tubes connecting 
them with the water in the river; so that a con- 
stant stream would be found in each street. This 
would answer the double purpose of carrying off 
the stagnant water now to be met with, together 
with the light trash; and by its evaporation re 
ducing the temperature. That this would be the 
necessary Consequence no one can doubt. ‘That 
something of this surt be adopted, appears to me 
very neccssary.” 





THE LIFE OF GEN. JACKSON. 
We are informed that Mr. John H. Eaton, of 
Nashville, Tennessce, has been engaged to com- 
plete the Lafe of General Jackson and the History 
of the War in the South, commenced by the late 
Major John Reid. Mr. Eaton is spokse of as a 
gentleman of talents, learning, and industry, and 





FROM THE EVENING post. 
Fixtract of a letter te a getleman in this city, dated 
Panis, March 24. 
“T was yesterday at the Champ de Mars and saw 
Mademoiselle Garnerin ascend into the air by a 
balloon. It was a most extraordinary and painful- 


in an eminent degree qualified to do justice to 
the task he has undertaken. Mr. Eaton hitherto 
has had his station, with modest merit, in compa 
rative obscurity. This call on him by his country 
to step aside from his retirement, we hope, will 
be as grateful to his feelings as it is believed it 





ly interesting sight.—She was seated in a kind of 


will be advantageous to the public. 





an angle of about 60 degrees, and at the rate of 
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